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Subject:     "NEWS  NOTES  ERQM  WASHINGTON."     Information  from  the  Office  of 
Information,  U.   S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— ooOoo — 

Our  Department-of-Agriculture  reporter  seems  to  have  "been  wandering 
around  again  this  week.     Apparently  she's  been  calling  on  the  Eorest  Service, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  and  also  on  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  for  she  writes  about  such  a  variety  of  subjects  as  the  great  bird 
that  California  foresters  are  trying  to  save;  dust-fires  in  apartment  houses: 
and  the  present  low  supply  of  honey  in  this  country. 

Quoting  now  from  her  letter:     "You  have  often  heard  of  the  fine  races 
of  birds  that  the  thoughtless  hand  of  man  has  driven  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.    You  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  passenger  pigeon,  for  example  — 
a  bird  that  was  once  so  numerous  and  now  lost  to  the  world  forever;  of  the 
heath-hen;  the  great  auk;  and  the  dodo,  now  all  extinct.     Writers  and  scien- 
tists have  written  many  regrets  about  the  passing  of  these  birds.     But,  seems 
to  me  they  have  said  too  little  about  the  birds  that  are  in  danger  of  suffer- 
ing the  same  fate  but  may  still  be  saved  if  the  public  takes  enough  interest. 

"For  example,  there's  the  largest  bird  in  North  America,  the  giant 
condor.     Encroaching  civilization  has  caused  its  gradual  retreat  and  cut  down 
its  numbers  so  that  right  now  the  last  survivors  of  its  race  are  in  just  one 
place  —  the  Los  Padres  National  Forest  of  California,  formerly  called  the 
Santa  Barbara  National  Forest.     So  the  foresters  there  are  making  a  special 
effort  to  protect  the  few  survivors  from  the  almost  certain  extinction  which 
faces  them  otherwise. 

"The  National  Association  of  Audobon  Societies  has  also  taken  a  great 
interest  in  saving  the  condor.     Last  year  this  Association  assisted  the  Forest 
Service  in  gathering  all  possible  information  about  the  big  bird  and  its  habits', 
In  a  recent  report  to  the  societies,  Cyril  S.  Robinson,  Associate  Forester, 
said  that  'the  bird  is  handicapped  by  the  very  factors  that  make  for  its  mag- 
nificent importance   Its  size  calls  for  space  and  easily  accessible 

landing  places.     The  peculiar  conditions  that  must  make  up  its  permanent  place 
of  abode,  and  the  fact  that  it  returns  to  the  same  place  to  nest  and  roost 
year  after  year  are  a  few  reasons  that  make  it  so  important  that  the  situation 
does  not  change  for  the  worse.  ' 

"Mr.  Robinson  believes  that  lack  of  food  in  recent  years  has  cut  down 
the  condor  population.     He  says  condors  eat  the  flesh  of  any  dead  animal  but 
live  particularly  on  large  animals  such  as  cattle,   sheep,  horses,  deer,  and 
P1gs.    Back  in  the  days  when  a  cowhide  was  worth  more  than  a  carcass,  the 
condor  had  plenty  of  food  for  the  taking.     But  as  these  primitive  and  frontier 
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conditions  changed,  the  opportunities  for  food  within  easy  distance  of  roosting 
places  have  grown  less  and  less.     The  condors  once  could  depend  on  dead  deer. 
But  this  supply  has  "been  steadily  diminishing.    Nowadays  a  flock  of  sheep  might 
attract  the  condors  for  one  season,  hut  the  next  year  the  sheep  may  he  10  to  20 
miles  from  the  condors'  headquarters.     Tor  these  reasons,  and  also  "because  the 
public  has  "been  indifferent  to  State  laws  covering  the  protection  of  these  "birds, 
the  few  remaining  condors  are  in  great  danger  of  dying  out. 

"The  Forest  Service  is  planning  to  provide  undisturbed  roosting  and  nest- 
ing places  which  will  have  an  elevation  sufficient  to  provide  timber  and  oppor- 
tunities for  bathing  and  drinking.     The  study  of  these  birds  indicated  that  they 
needed  complete  isolation  and  proper  protection  from  forest  fires  and  human 
beings  in  order  to  survive. 

"The  second  news  item  in  today's  letter  is  about  dust-fires  in  apartment- 
house  incinerators.     The  housewife  living  in  an  apaifcment  perhaps  never  considers- 
that  the  way  she  throws  out  dust  may  cause  a  fire.     But  the  chemical  engineers 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  —  and  very  seriously.     In  fact,  Dr.  David 
Price  who  has  made  many  reports  on  dust- explosion  hazards  on  the  farm  and  in 
industry,  now  calls  attention  to  this  hazard  in  the  home.    He  says  that  dumping 
dusty  refuse  into  an  incinerator  chute  when  there  is  a  fire  at  the  bottom  is  very 
dangerous.     The  housewife  who  does  it  may  cause  an  explosion  and  suffer  serious 
injury. 

"In  fact,  Dr.  Price  cites  many  cases  where  such  explosions  have  occurred 
in  apartment  houses.     He  says  one  such  explosion  took  place  when  a  woman,  having 
started  to  make  a  cake  and  found  the  flour  wormy,  decided  to  dispose  of  the  mix- 
ture of  flour  and  sugar.     She  dumped  the  mixture  down  the  incinerator  chute  and 
closed  the  hopper  door.    An  explosion  followed  that  "blew  open  the  door,  burned 
the  woman  seriously,  and  damaged  property  throughout  the  building  close  to  the 
incinerator  inlets.     This  type  of  explosion,  according  to  Dr.  Price,  is  like  the 
industrial  disasters  which  have  occurred  in  flour  and  starch  mills  and  grain- 
milling  plants. 

"Other  domestic  incinerator  explosions  have  happened  when  the  dust-hag 
of  an  ordinary  vacuum  cleaner  or  dust  from  a  floor-sanding  machine  were  dumped 
into  the  incinerator.     In  this  way  fine  dust-particles  are  left  suspended  in 
the  air  all  the  way  down  to  the  "bottom  of  the  chute.     This  dust  burns  so  quickly 
in  the  limited  space  that  the  pressure  forces  fire  and  gases  through  the  incin- 
erator doors  and  vents.     To  prevent  such  explosions,  all  dry  dust  should  he 
thoroughly  dampened  and  placed  in  a  strong  paper-^ag  or  carton  —  one  that  will 
not  burst  in  falling  down  the  chute. 

"The  last  news-item  I  want  to  report  is  about  honey.     Supplies  of  honey 
are  unusually  low  this  season.     Before  the  middle  of  December  the  193^  crop  was 
largely  disposed  of  and  there  was  less  honey  available  than  ever  before  at  that 
season  of  year.     By  mid-December  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  commercial  honey- 
producers  were  either  completely  sold  out  or  had  only  enough  honey  on  hand  to 
supply  the  local  demand  for  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

"The  demand  for  honey  has  been  growing  rapidly.    Use  of  honey  has  in- 
creased so  much  in  new  products,  especially  in  the  baking  field,  that  supplies 
have  become  very  low.     Wheat  bread  made  with  honey,  which  has  only  been  on  the 
market  about  2  years,  has  been  taking  millions  of  pounds  of  honey.     A  "baker's 
consulting  bureau  that  furnished  one  formula  for  this  kind  of  bread  estimated, 
some  months  ago,  that  6  million  pounds  of  honey  a  year  are  being  used  in  this 
one  kind  of  bread." 

Concludes  our  correspondent:     "That  seems  to  be  all  the  news  I  have  room 
to  reoort  this  week.     More  next  week.  " 


